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his most paradoxical ideas: through his teaching of the superman in its 
most brutal form, and that Sudermann and Hauptmann, and even 
Wilbrandt and Spielhagen, had come under its spell. 

These remarks are not urged in criticism of Professor Stewart's inter- 
esting and instructive book, buttoemphasizesome points which are often 
overlooked and the importance of which, I am sure, our author himself 
would be ready to admit. Professor Stewart is eminently fair both in 
his presentation of Nietzsche's views and in his estimate of them. He 
does not close his eyes to the valuable elements in the teaching, and 
his criticisms are invariably sensible and just. He cannot be accused 
of having cut the German immoralist's teaching to fit a desire to make 
out a bad case for Germany; he has simply tried to show that the 
Herrenmoral has been one of the causes of Germany's attitude in 
this war. Of this I am not sure; rather I am inclined to think that it 
would not have been different if there had been no Nietzsche. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Problem of Individuality. By Hans Driesch. New York, 

Macmillan & Co., 1914. — pp. vii, 84. 

The four lectures which form this book epitomize Driesch's view 
of the biological, logical and metaphysical character of vitalism. 
They were delivered in England in 1913. 

Biological science, Driesch says, must certainly allow the logical 
possibility that the unity and wholeness of an organism (its 'teleo- 
logical ' character) might be produced by purely mechanical processes, 
a mechanism being defined as "a given specific combination of specific 
chemical and physical agents" (p. 17). But this possibility is excluded 
by certain biological facts; e. g., that in the blastula stage of the sea- 
urchin embryo a part of the embryo, cut at random, is capable of 
developing into a perfect adult. A random fragment of a true machine 
could not possibly be itself the complete machine. There certainly 
are " equipotential parts" in the early stage of the organism; but each 
develops differently in the actual ontogenesis, as may be required to 
realize the form of the adult. This selection of the appropriate, 
unity-forming development from among the several developments 
that were possible for a given part, can be shown not due to any 
simple difference of exterior local stimuli, nor to purely chemical 
processes inside the system. Some sort of non-mechanical " autonomy 
of life" is thus evidenced. 

It is inconceivable, he continues, that a machine could be repeatedly 
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divided and subdivided, and still leave the original machine fully 
present in each part; but this would be required if the egg were the 
product of a simply mechanical process. There must be "an agent 
that arranges" the nuclear particles which seem to be the material 
conditions of inheritance. Physiology of actions also requires a 
vitalistic theory, for the response is made to the meaning of the situa- 
tion as a whole, and is not fixed in any mechanical sense. Various 
biological facts thus show the existence of a non-physical-chemical, 
elementary agent or factor in nature. But they do not show that this 
agent is psychical. It may be called 'entelechy,' adopting the term 
Aristotle used with similar meaning. This entity "has only to do 
with the arrangement of a manifoldness " (p. 35), thus creating an 
organism. It is not measurable, and is therefore not a kind of energy. 
By excluding other hypotheses on the method of action of entelechy, 
one concludes that it "may suspend such kind of happening as would 
occur if not so suspended " (p. 38), and may then "relax its suspensory 
power." This is a kind of action absolutely sui generis, and may be 
non-energetic. "The principle of the conservation of energy . . . 
need not necessarily be violated by vitalism" (p. 36). 

Driesch argues that the logic of natural science supports the vital- 
istic theory. The immediate content of consciousness is always 
chaotic, and is rationalized by the construction of a theory of nature. 
A necessary part of this rationalizing of experience is the postulate 
that the changes which occur in nature are connected "as if the logical 
relation of reason and consequence were realized or petrified, so to say, 
in them" (p. 46). But "in logic a reason can never have a consequence 
that is richer in content than itself" (p. 52); and a rational theory of 
causality must therefore introduce a new term in the antecedent to 
account for every apparent increase in the consequent. Some vital 
processes do show a peculiar kind of increase, namely an increase of 
complexity of arrangement of the material elements; the result is 
logically richer, as new concepts are required to comprehend it. "Uni- 
fying causality" is thus a biological fact, and requires the assumption 
of a special agent, a personal entelechy for the individual organism. 
A supra-personal entelechy might perhaps also be required, as the 
key to an understanding of "the apparent progressive complication 
in phylogeny," and even in human history, as well. 

In his chapter on metaphysics, Driesch holds that the world of 
nature is a conceptual construction: it is the world of experience, a 
phenomenal world. A "monism of order" might be postulated for 
it, and a mechanistic theory might understand it as a sort of geometrical 
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wholeness. But a dualism seems a more workable theory of the 
world of nature, recognizing a factor of truly organic order, and also 
an essentially unordered and contingent factor, as Aristotle did in his 
doctrine of eidos and hyle. "There is the material world as the 
world of chance, but there is also the world of form or order that 
manifests itself in certain areas of the material world" (p. 74). One 
could gain a metaphysics, a knowledge of the character of an Absolute, 
only by inference from the character of the phenomenal world. 
Yet there is no basis for the assumption that all the qualities of the 
Absolute have correlatives in the space world ; a monistic mechanistic 
theory of the world of nature would give no basis for a metaphysical 
monsim. And indeed vitalistic biology finds there are "natural 
agents" which are non-spatial, i. e., the entelechies. Certain con- 
cepts must evidently be admitted to have metaphysical validity if 
any metaphysics is to be possible; e. g., this, such, relation, manifold- 
ness, etc. Space and time might perhaps be taken as the sign of 
"a particular system of relations ... in the Absolute"; but these 
relations themselves are unknown and unknowable. The meta- 
physical significance of the non-spatial factors, of entelechies personal 
supra-personal, is also obscure. Two theories remain equally tenable, 
and the choice is a matter of one's feeling; one may consider, as 
Bergson does, that the time world is the expression of an Absolute 
which is freely self-creating, a something 'qui se fait'; or one may 
consider, as Plotinus did, that the phenomenal world is the appearance 
of an essentially changeless Absolute. 

Without attempting any comment on the strictly biological part 
of his argument, we may suggest some of the implications in Driesch's 
theory. In the first place, he does not consider vitalism a meta- 
physical doctrine; but his statement of it belies him. The entelechy 
is certainly not an experienceable object: it is no more a part of the 
world of nature than is the intervening and miracle-producing God 
of one type of theology. The real point raised by vitalism is just 
whether or not metaphysics should be introduced as an occasional 
supplement to the physical sciences. 

If we suppose, first, that Driesch could show that biological facts 
require the inference of a non-physical agent in some parts of the 
world, it does not necessarily follow that he is entitled to assume a 
plurality of these non-physical agents. A single one might do the 
work for the entire world, as theologians and philosophers have often 
argued. A plurality of organisms is no proof of a plurality of 
entelechies. 
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If, however, Driesch prefers to assume many causes in place of 
one, his theory would involve more than he admits. Each living cell 
that exists within a complex individual, and that still manifests an 
apparent teleological specialization in its own development, should 
have an entelechy of its own. And his principle goes further still. 
Driesch argues that organisms exist as individuals in virtue of a 
peculiar type of complex order; a special arranging of their physical 
constituents is the process of their formation; their form of order is 
higher, since it is conceptually more complex, than any order required 
for the existence of their physical elements; and we must assume an 
ordering non-physical substance as both logical and temporal ante- 
cedent to such a complexly ordered individual. He emphasizes the fact 
that a "unifying causality" forms the individual in the case of living 
beings ; but it seems that he does not fairly recognize that the organic 
is but one of the individual-constituting processes in nature. The 
inorganic shows also a progressive complication. A molecule exists 
as a certain complex unity of atoms; and we are coming to understand 
the atom itself as an ordered system of units. To apply Driesch's 
own logic of science, one should explain the formation of each higher 
unity by means of an antecedent entelechy. Even if the entelechy 
theory could be established for the organic, its principle would require 
us to extend the theory to the other forms of unifying order in nature. 
It is no answer to say that the mechanical theory does well enough 
in accounting for these infra-organic organizations; on the contrary, 
an admission of the adequacy of mechanism in this case should stand 
against the doctrine that mechanism could not account for the develop- 
ment of order of a higher form. A logic of science that would require 
the postulation of biological and historical entelechies would equally 
require chemical and physical entelechies. Driesch himself almost 
admits this in the passage in which he approves Aristotle's dualism 
of nature. 

The argument employed to prove the entelechy preexistent to the 
organism would also prove it eternally preexistent. The entelechies 
have, it seems, been waiting their moment of entry, like the children's 
souls in the ' Blue Bird ' scene. Nor does it appear a part of the vital- 
istic doctrine that an entelechy should ever cease to be. If each 
organism, past, present, and to come, has its own individual entelechy, 
and if we should even add entelechies for molecules and atoms, the 
world of the non-physical real acquires an impressively large popu- 
lation. 

If we are to hold any entelechy-theory at all, we should either take 
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the whole of a World of discrete Ideas, or else some comprehensive 
single Form, such as an Aristotelian Reason. Driesch's form of 
vitalism seems an inadequate half-measure. 

In his theory of rational causality Driesch has recognized one 
important fact about the logical relation between the temporally 
precedent and subsequent. It is true that the antecedent could not 
be completely known without knowing it as that which is to be fol- 
lowed by just its particular consequences. Any concept which is 
necessary to the comprehension of the result is then also necessary to 
the full comprehension of the antecedent. The logical meaning of the 
one must, as Driesch says, be as rich as that of the other. But he is 
not justified in transforming the concept into a non-material substance 
in the antecedent reality. Universal regularity we can postulate with 
good practical results for the increase of experimental science. It 
seems that we can even show this postulate is a necessary part of what 
we mean by considering our experience as objective. Yet Driesch's 
assumption of entelechy-causation would include the assertion that 
some physical processes have at least durations which could never 
possibly be brought under any formulation of regularity; physical 
science would have to assume that the organic is, in some points, 
essentially miraculous. But the assumption of anything physically 
miraculous in the world of nature is neither useful nor enlightening, 
however simple a solution it may at first seem for a difficulty. Driesch 
explicitly admits the logical possibility of the physical-chemical type 
of explanation of organic processes. The specific biological facts he 
brings against that theory might be admitted to prove (what would 
be granted readily enough) that there is no present chemical-mechan- 
ical explanation for many of the problems of biology; but even some 
of the vitalists' statements of fact have required correction by other 
biologists, and the chemical-physical theory seems left everywhere 
tenable in principle. If the two theories remain simply as competing 
hypotheses, then vitalism is the one to reject. We do not increase 
our knowledge by supposing the processes of the experienceable world 
are in part determined by inexperienceable entities, nor do we make 
our theory of objective knowledge more coherent. 

Driesch's chapter on the metaphysics of vitalism would reduce 
to a reluctant admission that no metaphysical assertion is either 
verifiable or controvertable. This would dispose of the entelechy- 
doctrine itself, if we have rightly interpreted it. But so long as the 
entelechies are supposed to interfere with the regularity of some events 
in the material world, one must consider the vitalist supposition as at 
least contrary to the requirements of a theory of science. 
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One may make the thoroughgoing postulate that all the events of 
time are essentially nothing else than the development of one logical 
meaning, and so understand all the causation in nature as really a 
logical implication. One may also make the postulate that all these 
events are so determinate that invariable regularities are discoverable 
in the entire process. One may hold the first theory as a metaphysics, 
and the second as a theory of science, quite compatible with the 
metaphysics. But to do as Driesch does, to mix the two types of 
explanation for a process in the physical world, seems a confusion of 
two views that are not coordinate. 

Charles H. Toll. 
Amherst College. 

Einleitung in die Philosophic Von Wilhelm Windelband. Tubin- 
gen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1914. — pp. xii, 441. 
There is at the present time a fairly general recognition of the 
exceedingly important function of such books as properly bear the 
caption, "Introduction to Philosophy," or as might fitly appear 
under some such title. Such books have multiplied in recent years, 
particularly in Germany, America, and France, and their writing has 
challenged the efforts of a considerable number of outstanding philo- 
sophical thinkers. In our own country, the initial impetus to this 
direction of philosophical activity is traceable in no small measure 
to Professor Thilly's admirable translation of Paulsen's thoughtful 
and altogether captivating Einleitung in He Philosophie. The need 
for works of this sort seems to have been keenly felt, first of all, in 
Germany, where we find them as early as the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Moreover, even during the past decade, such books 
seem to have enjoyed a larger place in the thought life of Germany than 
in that of any other country. The reason for this is to be found only 
partly in the lack of any fixed system or organization of philosophical 
courses in German universities. In greater part, perhaps, it is due 
to the more universal interest which the German people manifest in 
philosophy and to the greater need which they feel for a reasoned 
Weltanschauung. 

The empiristic, materialistic, and pessimistic tendencies which 
dominated German thought subsequently to the reaction against 
Hegelianism, gave way, under the rapidly growing influence of science 
and of practical achievement, to a positivism which found its basis in 
the Critique of Pure Reason. The events of 1870, however, and the 
far-reaching results which they brought in their train, reacted in a 



